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THE ALDINE. 
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the first line, literally translated, means, simply, 
With a long, pointed sword. 

But the idea of dress, in the second line, with the 
necessity of finding a feminine rhyme, induced the 
translator to adopt for his final word apparel, and 
to this almost the only correspondent word in the 
rhyming dictionary is quarrel. So the first line 
stands in the translation : 

A long, sharp sword, for show or quarrel, 

which, if a little weak, is still good enough in its 
way — only Goethe did7i't say tt. 
Again, in the soldiers' chorus: 

Das ist e;n Stiirmen ! 
Das ist ein Leben ! 
Madchen und Burgen 
Mussen sich eeben. 

The first couplet, with evident reference to the 
surrender indicated in the second, clearly, means— 
that's a storming (/. e., assaulting) for you !— that's 
a life to lead! All which our author translates not 
only weakly and redundantly, but incorrectly: 

Stormy our life is ; 

Such is its boon. 

The last (purely intercalated) line is logically ren- 
dered necessary by the author's desire to translate 
the second couplet : 

Maidens and castles 
Capitulate soon, 

which last adverb, besides missing the harmonious 
and rhythmical swing of the feminine rhyme in the 
original, is only another instance of this pestilent 
necessity under which the translator labors, of pad- 
ding and piecing his lines with words and ideas, 
which the author might have introduced, but did 7iot, 
the notion, soon, being not expressed, nor even im- 
plied, in the original. 

In the exquisite ballad, "The King in Thule," 
Mr. Taylor, recognizing the iron limitations we have 
spoken of, fairly gives up the point of literal ac- 
curacy in the matter of rhyme. Recoiling from the 
law he had set ^imself, he begs excuse for leaving 
unrhymed the first and third lines of eaeh stanza, in 
favor of greater verbal correctness of translation, 
which,'greatly as it impairs (if it does not destroy) 
the lyrical beauty of the passage, may be excused 
from the necessity of the case ; but it certainly en- 
forces and illustrates our theory. Nor, having once 
enunciated and accepted the law of careful observ- 
ance of rhyme, has the author a very good grace in 
putting forward his excuse, in the preface, that his 
occasional omission, in the translation, of rhymes 
where they belonged in the original is counterbal- 
anced by his frequently supplying them where they 
did not exist. The amateur of Eliana will be apt to 
recollect poor Charles Lamb's stuttering apology 
when scolded for coming to his desk so late morn- 
ings : " But, then, you see, I always g-g-go away so 
early afternoons!'' 

But it is time to end a criticism which runs the 
risk of appearing pedantic, or of stretching into a 
minuteness appropriate only to the college lecture- 
room or the pages of the quarterlies. The great 
difficulty in the whole matter of commenting on 
such a work as the present, in such manner as to 
carry conviction to the mind of a reader not familiar 
with the original, is that the faults indicated are 
subtle and pervasive, no|: so much prominent in any 
one line or passage as intimately permeating the 
whole in its minutest construction. The original, to 
use our musical simile once more, is in much the 
same relation to the translation that an air perfectly 
played or sung would bear to the same music per- 
sistently executed — in technical parlance — "half a 
note ofi".;' To adequately correct, or even criticise 
the work in this light, it would be necessary to pull 
it to pieces down to its subtlest link — its most deli- 
cate fiber. 

But, in this apparently severe criticism, we do not, 
for a moment, overlook the fact that Mr. Taylor's 
version is a work of admirable skill, perseverance, 
learning, and taste, and emphatically the best re- 
liance of those who, themselves unbaptized in Ger- 
man letters, long for at least an approximate idea of 
this the greatest poem of the century. 

That it does not, for those who would really know 
Goethe and "Faust" in the highest sense, preclude 
the necessity of earnestly studying the original, is, 
we repeat it once more, less the individual fault of 
the translator than of the inevitable limitations of 
human faculty and the stern necessities of the sub- 
lect matter. 



THE GREAT GODDESS. 

GRACE HARKAWAY. 

In all cities, from Paris to Peoria, there is a circle, 
girt round with iron bands and of limited dimensions, 
which opens itself only to the initiated and closes 
against many an eager aspirant. Its peripher)'- is so 
shadowy that no one can say where it begins or 
where it ends ; yet it is so clearly defined, that we 
can often say of some luckless individual, "Ye build, 
ye build, but ye enter not in ! " 

The goddess who presides over this Definite In- 
definite^ is called Fashion. Her favorites are well 
known, and much envied. Every human being 
wishes his proper rank ; and no matter if the so- 
called "first society" of a city be wanting in many 
a desirable characteristic; no matter if it be frivol- 
ous, gossiping, and intellectually poor, or the re- 
verse, every one wishes to be in it. No one wants 
to feel that he can not enter that mysterious gate. 
Many use the privilege but to refuse it ; but it is 
more agreeable "to be won and not consent "than 
to have no option whether you will consent or not. 

I have seen the most curious instances of this 
power of fashion. While some people are, by nature, 
recluses, and care for their fellow-creatures very lit- 
tle, most men and women are gregarious and care a 
great deal. Scarcely any one but would prefer to 
feel that he could enter fashionable society if he 
wished it. One of the most learned, most respected 
men I ever knew — a professor in a learned institu- 
,tion — was so hurt because he was left out of a fash- 
ionable party, that he bewailed it in set terms. 

" But," said his wife, "would you have gone.? " 

"No," said the indignant professor, "but I could 
have refused." 

That is it. We do not want the world to go on 
without us. 

Now, what makes this power.? It is easy to say 
wealth, old family (such as we can boast of here), 
beauty in woman, taste in dress, official position, 
and so on. Undoubtgdly all these have their merits 
and their part in making a fashionable. position ; but, 
even these do not always carry the day. 

The brown-stone palace, the gorgeous hangings, 
the expensive supper, the splendid equipage, do not 
always force these invisible doors. Mrs. Brown, 
in East Forty-eleventh Street, in a humble seventeen- 
feet house, with a shabby ^ack silk dress and a 
hired carriage, is quite as apt, even in this wealth- 
loving country, to have a fashionable acquaintance 
and an enviable position as Mrs. Smith, in West 
Forty-eleventh Street, with wealth, and beauty, and 
good family, and fine clothes. 

We might use that other undefinable word, tact, 
and say that here we have the key ; but then we 
must define tact, and that is pretty nearly impossible. 

There was a time in New York when there seemed 
to be danger that wealth was to decide the question, 
and that the golden key was the great unlocker; 
but, fortunately for New York, there has arisen a 
more vulgar wealth, so vulgar that society is ashamed 
to make money the touchstone. 

A certain respectability of family relations — some 
good old revolutionary-times name — the education 
of the family — ^wealth enough to live handsomely — 
the absence of any so-called disgraceful occupation — 
this combination, added to a desire for society, can 
almost always bring about what is termed a fashion- 
able position. But even these I have seen fail, ,if 
unaccompanied by tact Then again, while one man 
is kept out of society because his father was a shoe- 
maker, another gets in, although his father was a 
tailor. Hotel-keeping and soap-boiline^ impede 
some, but are no obstacles to others. What can 
we say but that the goddess is blind, like Justice.? 

One vulgar man is kept out of society because he 
is vulgar. Another is let in, in spite of it. Moral 
qualifications go a certain way, but stop short. A 
pretty woman may behave very badly while she 
still lives under her husband.'s roof; but if she leaves 
that and behaves ever so virtuously, society, which 
received her under the first conditions, will cut her 
under the second. A woman of very doubtful man- 
ners, but of good old family, will be sustained and 
received as long as she is Mrs. Green Jones. But if 
Mrs. Green Jones marries, in her widowhood, Mr. 
Brown Smith, and Mr. Brown Smith is found to have 
had a previous wife, she is dropped like a hot pota- 
toe. She is not punished for the sins which she 
committed, but for those which Brown Smith com- 
mits. A man will be received if he steals a million, i 



but not if he steals fifty dollars. A woman will be 
received so long as she commits her peccadillos 
calmly, and does not allow herself to be agitated, but 
if she shows a symptom of repentance, she is cut 
with " Oh, the horrid creature ! " 

These, you may say, are tributes to the decorum 
of society, and a part of the structure, that we should 
believe everybody to be good until we know him to. 
be bad ; but here again we are upset by the presence 
in fashionable society of many men and women who 
are known to be very bad, only they have some 
mysterious hold, nobody knows what, upon the 
fickle goddess. 

With women, beauty, fine dress, and tact, will gen- 
erally overcome any amount of vulgarity and doubT- 
ful honesty on the part of the attendant man. Some- 
times, though rarely, a man proves to have enough 
insight into what makes fashion, to pull Ais wife in, 
although she may have neither talent nor desire for 
it. The case is not an unconimon one in New York, 
where you can say, " That husband is fashionable and 
successful ; the wife is neither/' It very frequently 
happens that you can reverse the sentence ; for so- 
ciety is more in the hands of women than of men, 
and in this busy world of ours men have generally 
too much to do to make the^ money to care for the 
manner in which it is spent. 

Certain charities become "the fashion," and live 
on that. Others never do, and languish. Certain 
great movements begin unfashionably, but roll on 
with such momentum that fashion feels itself com- 
pelled to join and fall in; as the religious followers 
of Savonarola, in Florence, finally brought into their 
ranks all who wore false hair and jewels, including 
poor Mona Brigitta (vide Romola), who threw in her 
"false front," and went through life baldheaded. 

The capricious goddess is not insensible to wor- 
ship. I have seen persistency work wonders. To 
be pachydermatous as to snubbings — to be undis- 
mayed by failure— to keep "putting in an appear- 
ance" — has often conquered her constantly stormed 
fortress. But yet, to add to the constant contrariety 
of the theme, if I were to advise a youthful aspirant 
for fashion, I should say^ *' Do not care too much ; " 
for while it really aids one to care a little, in- nine 
cases out of ten it defeats the object to be over anx- 
ious. Fashion hates an importunate beggar at her 
gates. 1 have seen well educated and clever people, 
with all the appurtenances of their class, come to 
the city of New York and give a party— nobody 
went. I have seen the same sort of people come 
and give a party — and the rooms would be crowded. 
No one, not even the initiated, could tell why. I 
have seen a beautiful, clever young woman a perfect 
failure in fashionable society, and I have seen a 
plain, stupid creature succeed. In fact, I consider 
cleverness 6f speech a great drawback to success in 
purely fashionable society ; and the cleverest woman 
I ever knew was one who, seeing this, disguised 
her cleverness, and thus conquered society under an 
affected silliness, although she must have had a 
mean feeling of underhahdedness in so doing, like 
those warriors who entered the beleagured city in 
the Trojan Horse. 

Margaret Fuller said: "To have unity we must 
have units." To have society I sometimes think we 
should have nothing but naughts. Those who are 
fond of punning might add: "And also naughti- 
ness ! " but, really, society is ^ great army, and the 
more humbly and quietly you put yourself in its 
ranks, the more sure you are of remaining there. I 
have known many fashionable positions injured by 
an attempt to be literary or artistic. A lady who 
had translated a book insisted that it injured her in 
the fashionable world. ^ 

Terpsichore is a favorite ally of Fashion, and 
many otherwise undistinguished people get in under 
her shield. 

"Fanny, who are you?" said an acrimonious old 
lady to a new young lady at a watering-place. 

"I am the acknowledged best dancer in New 
York," said Fanny; and the acrimonious old lady 
accepted the situation. The headless young men 
find their feet equivalent to any amount of brains, 
when a " German " is in progress. So there may be 
said to exist a gap in fashion's walls, through which 
crawl all sorts of creatures. 

The passion for monsters, which used to charac- 
terize the goddess in the days of d^^rarfs and apes, 
can alone account for others that get in ; while there 
still remain many in fashion's courts unaccounted 
for. / 

Having gained a fashionable position, hard-heart- 
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edness is an essential thing. If 3^ou would remain a 
leader, you must have the gift of exclusiveness ; 
you must know when to say no. One conspicuous 
leader in New York society has scarcely any other 
talent than this; but it has kept h^x sa/on very select. 
Others, taking a more catholic view of the subject, 
consider societ)'' as many-sided, and prefer a number 
of different representative people to the representa- 
tion of one set. Some houses are alwa5''s agreeable 
and fashionable; others are fashionable and not 
agreeable. The fashion of New York has changed 
its front half-a-dozen times in twenty years, and has, 
perhaps, not improved. Twent)?- years ago, two la- 
dies ruled it by universal suffrage. They ruled ty- 
rannically, but well. They kept out many who were 
deserving of admission, but the}'- also kept out many 
who were not deservmg. The city grew too large 
for them, and they gracefully resigned the scepter 
they could no longer wield. I think it has been a 
loss; for an5'^thing is better than no head. "Under 
which king, Bezonian? Speak or die ! " 

Then came a curious medley; then another partial 
sovereignty; then anarchy; then a settling down; 
now a republic, tempered by an occasional assassi- 
nation of some presuming snob; but, generall)^ 
speaking, a rather more good-natured and easy rule. 

It is not so difficult as it once was. for a new 
person to achieve a fashionable position in 
New York. The question still remains — is it 
worth as much as of old } 



sects and classes' united eagerly in promoting a 
work of such national and artistic moment. Under 
the skillful, yet thrifty management of the architect, 
Denzinger, and at an expense of some 400,000 florins, 
the towers have been carried up from a height of 
about 150 feet to their present graceful and perfect 
altitude of over 360 feet. The church itself is 286 feet 
in length and 1 18 in breadth, and contains, among the 
other rare and curious things which crowd its aisles 
and chapels, a bronze, monument by Peter Vischer, 
the wonderful old artist-workman, whose master- 
pieces are a chief glory of Nuremberg. With fur- 
ther contributions, the Cathedral will be repaired 
and completed in its minutest detail — still to stand, 
let us hope, for man)'^ centuries — one more colossal 
harmony of "frozen music" — a lesson and a jo}^ to 



FREDERICK S, WINSTON. 

Frederick S. Winston was born in Utica, N. Y., 
on the 14th of October, 1806. He came to New York 
city in 1826, engaged in mercantile pursuits, and is 
now sixt)''-fave years of age. Being a man of abstem- 
ious and correct habits, he is in robust health, and 
apparently good for man}'- more years of active life. 



THE CA THEDRAL A T RA TISBON, 

Among all the towns of South Germany 
there is, with the exception of Nuremberg, 
perhaps no one so crowded with monuments 
of mediasval history and art — no one about 
which cluster such pregnant associations as 
the quaint old city of Ratisbon. Like Flor- 
ence, its streets still show the massive towers 
which in the early middle age formed the for- 
tresses of its citizen nobility ; and its museums 
and public buildings are rich in mementos of 
great men and great events long past. Trav- 
elers, still smile with malicious interest at the 
sight of the "Golden Cross," the scene of a 
wayside intrigue of Charles V., which gave to 
the world the famous soldier and diplomat 
Don John of Austria. In the Public Garden 
a memorial temple tells that here lies the 
father of modern astronomy, John Kepler, 
Coming down to more modern times, we have 
in the old Council House the seat and the 
memento of the Diet of the Empire, which met 
here from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the opening years of our own. And 
the curious tourist who cares nothing for his- 
torical details or dates, still lingers a day at 
Ratisbon for a hasty excursion in the neigh- 
borhood to the great temple of art and history 
— the Walhalla — or for a glimpse at the mar- 
bles and bas reliefs which adorn the handsome 
riding-school of the Prince of Thurn and Taxis. 

But of all the monuments of the city none can 
compare in splendor and importance with the noble 
Cathedral, one of the most superb remains of Ger- 
man mediaeval art and religious devotion. Three 
buildings on the same spot perished by fire before 
the present minster was founded, in 1275, by Bishop 
Leo of Thundorf. Slowly, from century to century, 
for nearly six hundred years, the beautiful building 
grew to nearly its present form ; and in the name of 
the Moritzers, the most famous of its early archi- 
tects, we have an interesting association with the 
companion cathedrals of St. Lawrence, at Nurem- 
berg, and St. Stephen, at Vienna. 

Early in the present century that reverent but 
enterprising spirit — a mingling of religious with 
artistic enthusiasm — which has set on foot such a 
general restoration of the noble remains of the old 
Teutonic glor}'- throughout Germany, was earnestly 
directed to Ratisbon Cathedral. Some slight res- 
torations of the interior were undertaken in 1836 
under King Louis I. of Bavaria ; but the erroneous 
estimates of the architects at that time prevented 
any attempt to complete the magnificent towers, for 
which the foundations of the building were thought 
insufficient. Later examination having removed 
this prejudice, the restoration was commenced in 
i860, King Maximilian himself laying the corner 
stone ; while the art-loving old King Louis I., the 
creator of Munich as it now stands — contributed 
20,000 florins yearly from his private purse, and all 




STATUE OF GOETHE. 

In May, 1868, King Lduis II., of Bavaria commis- 
sioned Professor Max Widnmann to model a statue 
of Goethe for one of the public squares in Munich. 
The royal originator of the plan had decided that the 
Prince of Poets should be represented in classic cos- 
tume, and holding in the left hand a lyre. No choice, 
therefore, was left the artist but to adopt this con- 
ception for his delineation of the poet in the very 
crisis of creative inspiration. In the execution of 
this statue he derived valuable aid from the excel- 
lent bust of Goethe by the Swiss artist, Alexander 
Trippel, to whom the poet had repeatedly sat during 
his second visit in Rome. "My bust turns out ad- 
mirable," writes Goethe, on the 12th of September, 
1787; "every one is heartily pleased with it. The 
style is certainly beautiful and noble, and I shall be 
perfectly content if the world should continue to 
think that I looked just so in life." 

Certainly, among all busts of Goethe, this one 
sets in the clearest light and with the greatest 
truth and life of representation the genius of the 
poet, and copies of it are in process of execution in 
the grand ducal library at Weimar. Professor Widn- 
mann has performed his task with an artist's love, 
and given us an admirable ideal portrait of our 
great author; though, undeniably, a large class 
of our contemporaries might have preferred to 
see him in costume more in accordance with 
modern ideas and sentiment. 

The bronze was set on its pedestal on 
Goethe's birthda}^ August 28, and stands an 
everlasting monument to the taste and liberal- 
itv of the monarch to whom it owes its orisfin. 



ITALIAN ART, 

From Henri Taine's " Italy.' 



FREDERICK S. WINSTON. 

As President of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York his reputation is world-wide. 
He has been a member of tlie Board of Trustees since 
1846, and in June 1853, was first elected president of 
the company, to which position he has since been 
annually elected by the unanimous vote of the 
Board. During his presidency he has labored un- 
tiringly to build up and establish upon an enduring 
basis the institution with which his name is so inti- 
mately associated. Its wonderful growth and solid- 
ity are largely due to his indomitable energy, per- 
severance, good judgment and devotion. 

In 1853 the assets of the company were only two 
millions, but under his administration have been in- 
creased to forty-five million dollars. 

Mr. Winston does everything he undertakes so 
thoroughly that he supervises every department of 
the business of this great corporation, even to the 
smallest details. 

He is naturally conservative,' and his views are 
eminently sound and safe. He has a massive head, 
well set on broad shoulders. He is large-hearted, 
generous aad charitable to opponents. His decis- 
ions, always prompt, are characterized by wisdom, 
forethought and discretion. 

As an executive officer and financier he probably 
has few superiors. He has placed the ineffaceable im- 
print of his character on American Life Insurance 
and the lessons taught by what he has accomplished 
will be heeded long after he has passed away. 



All Italian art turns upon this idea, namely, 
the resuscitation of the naked figure ; the rest 
is simply preparation, development, variety, 
alteration, or decline. Some, like the Vene- 
tians, display its grandeur and freedom of 
movement, its magnificence and voluptuous- 
ness ; others, like Correggio, its exquisite 
sweetness and grace; others, like the Bologn- 
ese, its dramatic interest ; others, like Cara- 
vaggio, its coarse, striking reality; all, in 
short, caring for nothing beyond the truth- 
fulness, grace, action, voluptuousness and 
magnificence of a fine form, naked or draped, 
raising an arm or a leg. If groups exist, it is 
to complete this idea, to oppose one form to 
another, to balance one sensation by a similar 
one. When landscape comes, it simply serves 
as a background and accessory, and is as sub- 
ordinate as moral expression on the counte- 
nance or historical accuracy in the subject. 
The question is, do you feel interested in ex- 
panded muscles moving a shoulder and throw- 
ing, back the body bow-like on the opposite 
thigh } It is within this limited circle that the 
imagination of the great artists of that day wrought, 
and in the center of it you find Raphael. 

This becomes still more apparent on reading their 
lives by Vasarr. The artists of that period are 
mechanics and manufacturers employing appren- 
tices. A pupil does not pass through college and 
fill his mind with literature and general ideas, but 
goes at once into a studio and works. Some char- 
acter, naked or draped, is the form into which all 
his sentiments are cast. Raphael's education was 
like that of other artists.' Vasari cites his youthful 
performances, which are nothing but Madonnas, 
always Madonnas. His master, Perugino, was a 
saint manufacturer; he niight have displayed this 
title on a signboard. Even his own saints are plain 
altar saints, poorly emancipated from the conse- 
crated ^^j<? .• they display but little animation, and 
when in groups of three or four each appears as if 
alone. They are objects of devotion quite as much 
as works of art ; people kneel before them and im- 
plore their favor; they are not yet exclusively 
painted to please the eye. Raphael is to pass years 
in this school, studying the position of an arm, the 
folds of stuffs of gold, and a tranquil meditative 
countenance, before he goes to Florence to con- 
template forms of greater amplitude and greater 
freedom of action. Such a culture as this is to 
concentrate all his faculties on one point ; he is 
to think through forms as we think through 
phrases. 



